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Introduction 

On  Thursday  25  May  1893,  at  the  end  of  a long  and  largely  pointless 
debate  in  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly  Hall  in  Edinburgh,  an 
elderly  minister,  Donald  Macfarlane  of  Raasay,  came  forward  and 
tabled  his  formal  protest  over  a piece  of  legislation  called  the  Free 
Church  Declaratory  Act.  This  Act  had  been  intended  to  ease  the 
required  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  but  to 
Macfarlane  it  meant  much  more  than  that.  In  his  eyes  it  was  an  Act 
which  changed  the  very  nature  of  the  Free  Church,  and  made  it  a 
church  in  which  he  could  no  longer  remain  a minister.  Macfarlane  was 
followed  out  of  the  Church  by  his  old  school  teacher  Donald 
Macdonald,  minister  of  Shieldaig,  and  by  a hand-full  of  students  who 
had  been  intending  to  enter  the  Free  Church  ministry.  They  took  with 
them  a considerable  number  of  Free  Church  members  and  adherents, 
most  of  whom  resided  in  the  Highlands  and  the  Western  Isles.  Despite 
early  difficulties,  the  small  grouping  survived  and  prospered  to  the 
extent  that  by  1900  there  were  seventy-five  charges  and  mission- 
stations  of  the  church  they  created.  This  was  initially  named  The  Free 
Church  Presbytery  of  Scotland,  but  within  a short  period  of  time  had 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
Another  Scottish  Disruption  had  taken  place,  and  yet  another  Scottish 
denomination  had  been  bom. 1 

While  the  obvious  and  superficially  most  important  cause  of  the 
Free  Presbyterian  Disruption  was  the  Declaratory  Act  and  the  attitude 


1 Macfarlane’ s Protest  can  be  found  in  History  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  1893-1933 , ed.  Donald  Beaton  (Glasgow,  1933),  106-107;  see  also  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Witness,  edd.  D.  B.  Macleod  et  al.  (Glasgow,  1993). 
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to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  which  that  Act  revealed,  there 
were  of  course  many  other  factors  at  work.  By  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  the  Free  Church  was  fundamentally  divided  in  many  ways, 
with  disputes  over  various  issues  sowing  discord  and  disunity  in  what 
was  an  apparently-united  denomination.  There  were,  for  example, 
divisions  within  the  Church  over  proposals  to  unite  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church;  there  were  divisions  over  the  status  of  the  Bible 
brought  about  by  the  increasing  popularity  of  biblical  criticism  and  of 
evolutionary  science;  there  were  divisions  over  how  to  react  to  the 
myriad  changes  in  the  world  thrown  up  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
there  were  deep  and  bitter  divisions  over  the  position  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  a document  which  was  as  revered  by 
some  as  it  was  reviled  by  others.  But  there  was  another  key  division  in 
the  Free  Church  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  that  was  the  divide 
between  the  Highland  and  the  Lowland  parts  of  the  Church;  arguably 
this  division  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  Disruption  of  1893,  and 
this  is  the  division  on  which  this  paper  will  concentrate.2 

For  of  the  seventy-five  Free  Presbyterian  congregations  in  existence 
in  1900,  no  fewer  than  seventy  of  them  were  north  of  the  Highland  line; 
sixteen  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  twelve  in  Skye,  eleven  in  Sutherland, 
eight  in  Lewis  and  the  Uists,  seven  in  Inverness-shire,  five  each  in 
Harris,  Caithness  and  Argyll,  and  one  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  other  five 
were  in  Glasgow  (two),  Greenock,  Edinburgh  and  Dumbarton.  The 
split  is  93.3%  “Highland”  and  6.7%  “Lowland”.3  While  it  is  difficult  to 
provide  certain  statistical  evidence,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  majority 
of  those  in  the  “Lowland”  congregations  would  have  been  immigrant 
Highlanders;  the  Greenock  congregation,  for  example,  emerged  out  of 


2 For  this  background,  see  J.  L.  MacLeod,  “The  Origins  of  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland”  (Edinburgh  University  PhD  thesis,  1993). 

3 “Tabular  View  of  the  Sustentation  Fund  and  Special  Collections  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  For  the  Year  from  31st  March,  1899,  to  31st 
March,  1900”,  The  Free  Presbyterian  Magazine  vol.  5,  no.  4 (August,  1900),  136- 
137;  C.W.J.  Withers,  “The  Scottish  Highlands  outlined;  cartographic  evidence  for 
the  position  of  the  Highland-Lowland  boundary”,  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine, 
xcviii,  155. 
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the  Free  Gaelic  congregation.4  The  Free  Presbyterians  were,  almost 
exclusively,  a Highland  denomination,  and  it  is  the  argument  of  this 
paper  that  an  important  part  of  the  explanation  for  this  can  be  found  in 
the  fundamental  divide  between  Highland  and  Lowland  which  had 
existed  in  the  Free  Church  for  decades. 

Background 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  1872,  the  divide  between  the  Highland  and 
the  Lowland  sections  of  the  Free  Church  had  reached  a sufficiently 
advanced  stage  for  the  great  India  missionary  Alexander  Duff  to  feel  it 
necessary  to  issue  a passionate  call  for  friendly  unity: 

Then,  oh  then,  may  all  of  us,  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders 
together,  be  seen  joyfully  ascending  the  verdant  and  flowery 
slopes  of  the  delectable  mountains  ...  [to]  the  shining  pearly 
gates  of  the  celestial  city,  wide  open  to  receive  us  at  our 
journey’s  end.5 

This  is  a picturesque  image,  to  be  sure;  a hopeful  synthesis  of 
Pilgrim ’s  Progress  and  Mairi 's  Wedding,  and  it  could  well  have 
brought  tears  to  the  eye.  It  was,  nonetheless,  an  increasingly 
implausible  one  as  the  years  passed,  and  twenty  years  later  came  the 
very  Declaratory  Act  which  was  to  provoke  the  first  major  Highland 
secession  from  the  Free  Church. 

During  the  fifty  years  between  1843  and  1893,  then,  an 
increasingly  obvious  divide  had  come  to  exist  in  the  Free  Church 
between  the  Highland  and  Lowland  congregations.  It  was  a divide 
between  two  different  cultures,  two  languages,  two  value-systems,  two 
ways  of  life,  two  economic  realities  and,  more  than  anything  else,  two 
different  forms  of  Protestant  Christianity.  It  was  a divide  which  found 
impetus  from  both  sides  of  the  Church.  It  was  a divide  which  was 
ultimately  to  manifest  itself  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 


4 L.  MacLeod,  “Formation  of  the  Greenock  Free  Presbyterian  Congregation”, 
The  Free  Presbyterian  Magazine,  vol.  98,  no.  9 (September,  1993),  263-266. 

5 Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  [ PDGAFC ],  1872,  310. 
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form  of  a bitterly  divided  Church,  with  much  of  this  bitterness 
remaining  close  to  the  surface  in  the  Highlands  throughout  the 
twentieth  century.  And  it  was  a divide  which  went  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  nineteenth-century  Free  Church. 

Free  Churchmen  in  the  south  could  and  did  disagree  with  each 
other  over  an  issue  like  Disestablishment,  or  the  timing  of  Church 
Union  or  the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  yet 
be  in  complete  agreement  on  other  issues.  The  attitude  of  many 
Lowland  Free  Churchmen  towards  the  Highlands,  however,  was  not 
this  one  of  mild  intellectual  disagreement  on  certain  issues  which  was 
outweighed  by  more  far-reaching  agreement  on  others;  their  attitude  to 
the  Highlands,  underneath  a superficial  gloss  of  affection  and  respect, 
was  one  of  patronising  superiority  and  at  times  even  deep-seated 
hostility.  It  is  the  Highlanders  who  have  been  accused  of  dividing  the 
Free  Church  by  their  Luddite  refusal  to  move  with  the  times;  and 
certainly  their  attitude  towards  the  Church  in  the  south  contributed  to 
the  eventual  breach.  This  will  be  explored  in  due  course,  but  it  is  now 
time  to  look  closely  at  the  attitudes  and  outlook  of  the  powerful  liberal 
Lowland  elite  which  dominated  the  Free  Church  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  ask  whether  their  attitude  of  superiority  to  a 
self-consciously  and  undeniably  “different”  form  of  religion  did  not 
play  as  important  a part  in  the  cleavage  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  Highlands  and  the  Free  Church 

Part  of  the  Lowland  liberals’  frustration  was  that  it  was  beyond 
argument  that  the  Highlands  were  a vital  component  of  the  Free 
Church.  However  much  they  may  have  disagreed  with  the  stance  of  the 
Highland  section  of  the  Church  on  the  issues  which  divided  them,  the 
Lowland  liberals  could  hardly  deny  their  loyalty.  The  Highlanders  had 
joined  the  Free  Church  in  relatively  huge  numbers  at  the  time  of  the 
Disruption  - Robert  Rainy’s  biographer  Patnck  Carnegie  Simpson 
called  it  “a  tidal  wave  which,  in  especially  the  north  and  northwest 
districts,  carried  the  population  en  masse"6  The  almost  legendary 
adherence  to  the  Free  Church  in  Lewis  had  a devastating  effect  on  the 


6 P.  C.  Simpson,  The  Life  of  Principal  Rainy  (2  vols.,  London,  1909),  i,  433. 
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Church  of  Scotland  - a fact  which  was  amusingly  illustrated  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Lee  of  Naim  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1882.  He 
described  the  reply  of  one  Lewis  woman  to  the  question  of  her 

catechist: 

the  question  put  was  - ‘Well,  my  woman,  can  you  tell  me  now 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  the  invisible  church?’  To 
which,  after  due  consideration,  and  with  all  that  air  of  respect 
that  our  Highland  people  ever  manifest  towards  their  spiritual 
overseers,  she  gravely  replied,  ‘Well,  no,  unless  it  be  the 
Established  Church.’7 

To  which  probably  apocryphal  tale  Lee  happily  added  the  comment, 

And,  verily,  as  far  as  spiritual  work  and  moral  power  is 
concerned,  that  answer  most  truly  describes  the  condition  of  the 
State  church  not  only  in  the  Lewis  but  throughout  the 
Highlands  generally.8 

While  it  is  important  not  to  accept  uncritically  such  flagrant  Free 
Church  propaganda  - of  which  there  is  limitless  supplies  - it  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  Free  Church  were  proportionally  stronger  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  than  in  the  Lowlands.  This  was  partly  a 
result  of  what  Allan  Macinnes  has  called  “sectarian  intolerance”,  which 
made  remaining  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  seem  like  a sin.9  It  was  also 
caused  by  what  Douglas  Ansdell  called  the  pressures  to  conform  to  an 
Evangelical  norm.10  But  perhaps  most  of  all  it  was  because  of  a deep- 


PDGAFC,  1882,  229. 

8 Ibid.,  229. 

9 A.  I.  Macinnes,  “Evangelical  Protestantism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Highlands”  in  Sermons  and  Battle  Hymns.  Protestant  Popular  Culture  in  Modem 
Scotland , edd.  G.  Walker  and  T.  Gallagher  (Edinburgh,  1990),  57. 

10  “In  this  social  setting  dissent  would  cause  severe  problems.  It  would  involve 
alienation  from  progressive  developments  in  the  island.  It  would  involve  the  stigma 
of  alienation  from  the  dominant  social  group  and,  furthermore,  it  would  involve 
ostracism  from  the  community  and  bring  shame  on  one’s  family.  These,  of  course, 
were  not  inconsiderable  factors  in  Lewis  society.”  (D.  B.  A.  Ansdell,  “The  1843 
Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis”,  ante,  vol  xxiv  part  2 
(1992),  196-7). 
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seated  affection  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  western 
Highlands  for  the  Evangelical  style  of  religion  associated  with  the  Free 
Church.11 

At  the  annual  delivery  of  the  Report  of  the  Free  Church  Flighland 
Committee,  the  peculiar  attachment  of  the  Highlands  to  the  Free 
Church  was  something  on  which  it  became  almost  ritual  to  comment. 
Over  the  years,  speaker  after  speaker  rose  to  pay  tribute  to  the  unique 
debt  which  the  Church  owed  the  Highlands  and  to  the  singular  nature 
of  the  Highland  dedication  to  the  Church.  The  loyalty  of  the  Highlands 
at  the  time  of  the  Disruption  had  brought  hardships  to  many  and  the 
notion  that  the  Free  Church  owed  the  Highlanders  something  in  return 
for  their  great  fidelity  in  1843  was  stressed  repeatedly  in  these 
speeches;  this  would  have  been  all  very  well  had  it  not  been  true  that, 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  century  at  any  rate,  the  Protestant  Christianity 
of  the  Highlands  was  a different  one  from  that  of  the  Lowlands. 

This,  however,  is  a subject  which  has  been  covered  in  some  depth 
over  the  years,  and  the  “distinctive  nature  of  Highland  religion”  cannot 
be  examined  at  any  length  here.  Suffice  to  say,  with  William  Garden 
Blaikie,  that,  “the  Highland  type  of  religion  has  peculiarities  of  its 
own.”12  On  many  of  the  questions  which  divided  the  Free  Church,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  “the  Highlands  took  one  side  and  the  Lowlands 
another”13  and  that  this  was  in  many  cases  a result  of  the  different 
attitude  to  religion  which  prevailed  in  the  north.  Clearly  there  were 
important  differences  between  religion  in  the  north  and  religion  in  the 
south,  and  these  differences  were  recognized  at  an  early  date;  what  was 
absolutely  critical,  though,  was  that  the  divide  in  the  Church  between 
the  religion  of  north  and  south  was  placing  unbearable  strain  on  the 
unity  of  the  Free  Church.  As  will  be  seen,  however,  it  was  not  simply  in 
religion  that  this  divide  was  apparent. 

The  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands 

For  centuries  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands,  despite  nominal 


11  Ibid. 

12  W.  G.  Blaikie,  After  Fifty  Years  (London,  1893),  88. 

13  PDGAFC,  1871,  44.  quoting  John  Adam  of  Glasgow. 
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connection  by  law  and  “nationhood”,  had  been  living  almost  as  two 
separate  countries.  And  dunng  the  nineteenth  century  the  Highlands, 
partly  due  to  their  topography,  partly  due  to  their  history  and  partly  due 
to  economic  and  social  realities,  became  increasingly  isolated, 
psychologically  if  not  practically,  from  the  industrialised  and  often 
over-populated  south.14  Or,  to  be  more  precise,  from  the  central  belt. 
While  the  population  of  the  Highlands  declined,  so  the  central  belt 
enjoyed  a massive  and  continuous  growth,  and  as  Callum  Brown 
observed,  the  widening  divide  between  the  two  covered  more  than  just 
population  statistics,  sobering  though  these  undoubtedly  were.  The 
Lowlands  underwent  a period  of  increasing  social  and  economic 
prosperity,  accompanied  by  what  was  perceived  to  be  heightened 
sophistication.  At  the  same  time  the  Highlands  became  more  and  more 
tethered  to  an  out-dated  and  static  system,  with  the  Crofters’  Act 
merely  tying  them  to  this  “unchanging  economic  structure.”15  The 
Highlands  were  being  left  behind  by  the  south,  and  it  was  a separation 
which  perhaps  neither  side  particularly  regretted.  By  1881,  this 
distinction  had  crystallised  to  such  an  extent  that  W.  F.  Skene  could 
comment  that: 

the  boundary  line  which  separated  the  Highlands  from  the 
Lowlands,  and  is  known  as  the  Highland  Line,  was  in  the  main 
an  imaginary  line  separating  the  Gaelic-speaking  people  from 
those  using  the  Teutonic  dialiect.  (sic)16 

As  Gaelic  increasingly  retreated  into  a diminishing  area  called  the 
Gaidhealtachd,  the  division  between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  took 
on  the  linguistic  and  racial  nuances  which  it  has  had  ever  since.17 


C.  W.  J.  Withers,  Gaelic  Scotland.  The  Transformation  of  a Culture  Region 
(London,  1988),  64-72. 

C.  Brown,  The  Social  History  of  Religion  in  Scotland  Since  1730  (London 
1987),  128. 

Quoted  in  Withers,  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  77. 

17  J.  E.  A.  Dawson,  “The  Origin  of ‘The  Road  to  the  Isles’;  Trade,  Communications 
and  Campbell  Power  in  Early  Modem  Scotland”,  in  People  and  Power  in  Scotland: 
Essays  in  Honour  ofT.  C.  Smout,  edd.  R.  Mason  and  N.  Macdougall  (Edinburgh, 
1992),  97.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Gaidhealtachd  included  some  parts 
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All  this  is  exceedingly  important  for  the  nineteenth-century  Free 
Church  and  its  divisions.  As  the  Highlands  increasingly  came  to  be 
identified  with  the  Gaidhealtachd,  so  both  the  region  and  its  religion 
saw  their  fate  inextricably  tethered  to  that  of  a language  whose  history, 
according  to  one  recent  detailed  study,  has  essentially  been  one  of 
decay.18  It  is  evident  that  in  many  ways  the  fate  of  Highland  religion 
and  particularly  the  attitude  towards  it  of  Lowland  intellectuals  is 
closely  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Gaelic  language.  The  distinctive 
religion  of  the  Highlanders  was  almost  exclusive  to  the  Gaidhealtachd, 
an  area  whose  whole  ethos  was  under  attack.  Their  religion  could 
hardly  hope  to  escape  when  virtually  every  other  aspect  of  their 
region’s  identity  - particularly  its  language  - was  under  threat.  The 
language,  the  religion  and  the  race  became  inexorably  linked,  and 
prejudice  towards  one  often  accompanied  hostility  towards  the  other 
two.  By  the  nineteenth  century,  rigorous  Westminster  Calvinism,  the 
Gaelic  language  and  the  Highland  Celtic  race  were  tied  together  in  a 
doomed  triplicity.  If  one  went,  they  all  went. 


of  the  Lowlands  as  well  as  the  Highlands  - areas  which,  as  Withers  has  elegantly 
expressed  it,  “although  semantically  embraced  in  the  term  Gaidhealtachd,  do  not 
geographically  so  correspond.”  (Withers,  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  6;  Withers,  Gaelic 
Scotland.  The  Transformation  of  a Culture  Region,  3).  One  prominent  example  is 
the  Clyde  port  of  Greenock,  which  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  had  so  many 
Highlanders  resident  that  “one  could  walk  from  one  side  of  the  town  to  the  other 
without  hearing  anything  but  Gaelic  spoken.”  (Withers,  “Kirk,  Club  and  Culture 
Change:  Gaelic  Chapels,  Highland  Societies  and  the  Urban  Gaelic  Subculture  in 
Eighteenth  Century  Scotland”,  Social  History,  10  (1985),  177-8).  Even  as  late  as 
1872,  it  was  said  that  three-quarters  of  the  population  of  the  town  were  either 
Highlanders  or  their  descendants,  and  that  one  “could  not  move  many  yards  in  the 
streets  without  hearing  a blash  of  the  Gaelic.”  (R.  M.  Smith,  The  History  of 
Greenock  (Greenock,  1921),  297).  Perhaps  significantly,  Greenock  was  one  of  the 
first  Lowland  towns  to  have  a Free  Presbyterian  congregation. 

18  “The  story  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland  is  largely  one  of  decline”.  Withers,  Gaelic  in 
Scotland,  16.  See  also  V.  E.  Durcacz,  The  Decline  of  the  Celtic  Languages.  A Study 
of  Linguistic  and  Cultural  Conflict  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Twentieth  Century  (Edinburgh,  1983). 
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The  Attitude  to  the  Gaelic  Language 

As  Charles  Withers  and  others  have  pointed  out  at  considerable  length, 
the  history  of  the  Gaelic  language  is  fundamentally  one  of  retreat.  From 
the  early-modem  period  onwards,  “both  the  Gaelic  language  and  its 
speakers  were  to  be  equated  with  backwardness  and  incivility.”19 
English  rapidly  advanced  to  become  the  language  of  status  and  “the 
medium  of  progress.”20  Those  Scots  who  spoke  what  one  Free 
Churchman  called  “the  language  of  the  homes,  the  hearts,  and  the 
religion  of  nearly  300,000  of  the  people  of  this  country”21  became 
perceived  as  being  part  of  an  alien  civilization  which  was  not  merely 
different  but  inferior;  the  prevailing  Lowland  view  being,  in  the  words 
of  Charles  Withers  again,  “suspicion  and  even  hatred”.22  According  to 
one  Highland  apologist,  those  Highlanders  dnven  south  at  the  time  of 
the  Clearances  had  to  face  the  fact  that  there  “their  language  and 
simple  manners  rendered  them  objects  of  derision  and  ridicule.”23  Over 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  “Gaelic  became  a sign  of 
backwardness  if  not  barbarism”24  to  Lowland  Scotland,  and  it  was  the 
period  when,  in  the  words  of  Charles  Withers,  “The  hegemony  of  the 
English-speaking  classes  and  culture  - the  assertion  of  their  styles  and 
social  relationships  - was  to  be  achieved  through  the  replacement  of  the 
Gaelic  language  by  English.”25  Gaelic,  then,  was  perceived  as  an 
obstacle  to  advancement;  crucially,  this  conviction  was  shared  by 
prominent  Free  Churchmen  such  as  Alexander  Duff  and  Robert 
Rainy.26 


19  Withers,  “Scottish  Highlands  outlined”,  143. 

20  Withers,  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  1. 

21  Thomas  McLauchlan,  PDGAFC,  1874,  130.  And  as  he  pointed  out,  “the  great 
mass  belonged  to  the  Free  Church”. 

22  Withers,  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  102. 

23 

D.  MacLeod,  Gloomy  Memories  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1892), 
xv. 

24  A.  Murdoch  and  R.  B.  Sher,  “Literary  and  Learned  Culture”,  in  People  and 
Society  in  Scotland,  1760-1830,  edd.  T.  M Devine  and  R.  Mitchison  (Edinburgh 
1988),  128. 

Withers,  “Kirk,  Club  and  Culture  Change”,  181. 

G.  Smith,  The  Life  of  Dr  Alexander  Duff  D.D.  L.L.D.  (London,  4th  edn.,  1900), 
95.  See  also  Rainy,  quoted  in  Withers,  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  175. 
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It  is  critical  to  reiterate  at  this  point  that  the  attitude  to  Gaelic  is  not 
merely  an  incidental  one  when  it  comes  to  looking  at  the  divide  in  the 
Free  Church  between  those  who  advocated  change  and  those  who 
opposed  it.  It  has  to  be  stressed  time  and  again  that  Gaelic  was 
overwhelmingly  the  language  of  both  the  preachers  and  the 
congregations  who  stood  out  against  what  has  been  called  the  “New 
Evangelism”  of  the  young,  liberal  and  Lowland  Free  Church.  The 
correspondence  of  two  Free  Church  divinity  students,  Donald  Munro 
and  John  Macleod,  for  example,  demonstrated  the  degree  to  which  the 
Highlanders  laid  stress  on  the  Gaelic  language  as  the  foremost  medium 
in  which  to  pass  on  the  Gospel.  One  letter  almost  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  influence  of  “pious  men”  and  “pure  gaelic”27  were  equally 
important,  a feeling  which  is  evident  when  Munro  said,  “Highland 
ministers  can’t  dispense  with  Classics,  but  they  assuredly  need 
Gaelic.”28  The  Highlanders  had  a special  veneration  for  the  Scriptures 
in  their  own  tongue,  having  waited  a long  time  to  get  them;29  they  were 
far  from  certain  that  this  reverence  was  something  shared  by  the 
“Southron”.  Donald  Munro,  indeed,  went  further,  arguing  to  John 
Macleod  that 

Dr  [Marcus]  Dods  is  anxious  that  it  [Gaelic]  should  die  out.  He 

thinks  - thinks  truly  - that  his  seed  won’t  grow  so  quickly  in 


27  Donald  Munro  to  John  Macleod,  30  January  1890,  John  Macleod  Collection. 
l .b.  John  Macleod  was  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Disruption  and  played  a vital  role  in  the  early  consolidation  and  development  of  the 
Free  Presbyterian  Church.  Donald  Munro  also  opposed  the  Declaratory  Act  but  did 
not  join  the  Free  Presbyterians. 

28  Ibid.  See  also  Withers,  Gaelic  Scotland.  The  Transformation  of  a Culture 
Region,  338. 

29  As  Donald  Meek  has  pointed  out,  the  Welsh  Bible  appeared  in  1588,  an  Irish 
Classical  Gaelic  New  Testament  was  available  m 1602,  the  King  James  Version  of 
the  Bible  appeared  in  English  in  161 1 and  yet  there  was  no  Gaelic  Bible  until  as  late 
as  1801.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Gaelic  took  place  200  years  after  the 
Reformation  and  took  forty  years  to  complete.  D.  E.  Meek,  “The  Gaelic  Bible  in 
The  Bible  in  Scottish  Life  and  Literature,  ed.  D.  F.  Wnght  (Edinburgh,  1988),  10, 
21. 
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Gaelic  ground.30 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  Marcus  Dods  actually  held  this 
viewpoint,  although  given  his  attitude  to  certain  aspects  of  the  religion 
of  the  Gaelic-speaking  Highlander,  their  suspicion  is  perhaps 
understandable.  What  is  absolutely  critical,  though,  is  that  this  section 
of  the  Free  Church  in  the  Highlands  believed  that  the  newly-elected 
Professor  of  New  Testament  at  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  had  a 
hostile  attitude  to  their  language.31  The  hostility  of  the  Highland  Free 
Church  to  Dods  in  turn  had  been  reflected  by  the  votes  of  the 
Highlanders  on  his  proposed  elevation  to  the  New  Testament  Chair  in 
1889,  with  thirteen  Highland  presbyteries  voting  against  him  by  sixty- 
five  votes  to  ten.32 

Free  Church  conservatives  viewed  Gaelic  not  only  as  being  a 
particularly  suitable  language  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  - but 
as  being  extra-resistant  to  the  “poison”  of  the  biblical  critics  and  the 
New  Theology.  For  this  reason,  the  necessity  of  learning  the  language 
became  urgent  for  a young  divinity  student  with  conservative 
sympathies.  Donald  Munro  stressed  this  once  again  when  writing  to  his 
friend: 

Edinburgh  has  its  attractions  but  I’m  very  sorry  that  you  did 


30  Donald  Munro  to  John  Macleod,  30  January  1890.  John  Macleod  Collection 
l.b. 

31  A debate  over  the  new  Strathpeffer  church  in  1889  was  seen  in  a similar  light. 
A proposal  that  services  should  be  exclusively  in  English  provoked  the  following 
comment  from  the  conservative  monthly,  The  Signal;  “We  suspect  that  the  real 
object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Gaelic  speaking  element  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  innovations  into  the  service,  and  our  suspicions  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  mover  in  this  matter  is  the  leading  supporter 
of  the  Rainy  party  in  the  district.”  (“Gaelic  versus  English”,  The  Signal,  January 
1889,32). 

32 

PDGAFC,  1889,  viii-xxvii.  As  a further  indication  of  the  geographical  divide  in 
the  Free  Church,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  vote  on  the  case  of  Professor  A.  B. 
Bruce  the  following  year  the  entire  complement  of  members  from  the  same  thirteen 
presbyteries  (Inverness,  Naim,  Chanonry,  Dingwall,  Tain,  Dornoch,  Tongue, 
Caithness,  Lochcarron,  Abertarff,  Skye,  Uist,  and  Lewis)  voted  against  Professor 
Bruce,  with  only  five  exceptions,  giving  a result  in  that  part  of  the  Free  Church  of 
73-5  in  favour  of  the  conservatives  ( PDG.iFC. , 1890,  xxv-xxviii). 
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not  stay  in  Lochaber,  for  the  sake  of  the  Gaelic.  Perhaps, 
however,  after  the  bustle  of  the  Assembly  you  may  retire  to 
some  Highland  glen  where  you  can  drink  in  the  language  of 
Ossian ....  In  order  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the  trip,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  pick  up  some  Gaelic.33 

Gaelic  was  a crucial  point  of  departure  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Free  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century;  time  and  again  there  is  evidence 
of  the  Gaelic  language,  Highland  religion  and  resistance  to  theological 
change  being  closely,  if  not  irrevocably,  tied  together.  It  was  not  a 
combination  on  which  the  Lowland  Free  Church  looked  with  much 
relish. 

William  Ross,  a tireless  secretary  to  the  Highland  Committee  while 
a student  a New  College,  Edinburgh,34  had  said  the  previous  year  that, 

two  things  were  said  to  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  people  of 
the  Highlands  to  the  Free  Church  and  the  Free  Church  to  the 
Highlands,  and  these  two  things  were  grace  and  Gaelic.35 

Ross  did  not  specify  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  important,  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  some  eyes,  the  two  were  on  an  almost  equal  footing.  The 
Free  Church  Highland  Committee’s  long-serving  convener  Thomas 
McLauchlan  had  said  in  1875  that  Gaelic  was  of  vital  importance  in 
his  own  preaching,  and  in  words  which  echo  those  of  Donald  Munro 
given  above,  he  said  that, 

for  a Highland  minister,  Gaelic  is  more  important  than  Greek.  I 
know  it  is  so  at  least  to  me,  and  that  . . . by  means  of  the  Gaelic  I 
am  able  to  preach  to  them  the  full  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.36 

John  Kennedy  of  Dingwall  was  another  who  revered  the  Gaelic 
language,  saying  in  the  1875  Free  Assembly  debate  on  the  proposed 
Celtic  Chair  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  that: 


33  Donald  Munro  to  John  Macleod,  1 May  1891.  John  Macleod  Collection,  l.c. 

34  J.  M.  E.  Ross,  Ross  of  the  Cowcaddens  (London,  1905),  17. 

35  PDGAFC , 1879,  206. 

36  PDGAFC , 1875,  192 
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I like  to  see  the  language  prized,  in  which  1 prefer  to  speak  to 
God.  As  a Highland  minister  I feel  thankful  for  all  that  would 
extend  my  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  which  I more 
frequently  preach  the  gospel.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
which  licences  so  many  to  preach  in  Gaelic,  to  aid  in  securing 
to  them  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  that,  by  the  use 
of  which  alone  they  can  perform  the  work  to  which  they  have 
been  set  apart 37 

In  many  ways  speeches  like  this  exemplify  beautifully  the  whole  issue. 
The  language  which  was  seen  as  being  the  language  of  barbarians  and 
of  the  uncouth  by  some,  was  the  very  language  thought  to  be  best  fitted 
to  communicate  what  they  saw  as  the  eternal  truths  of  the  gospel  by 
others.  And  what  was  for  some  a foreign  language  was  for  the  others 
their  native  tongue.  Between  those  two  camps  there  was,  to  coin  a 
phrase,  a great  gulf  fixed,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  sides  eventually 
parted  should,  perhaps,  come  as  no  surprise.38  For  evidence  that  this 
divide  played  a part  in  the  Free  Presbyterian  Disruption  of  1893, 
though,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  words  used  by  Free  Churchmen 
about  each  other  at  the  time. 

The  Lowland  Attitude 

Permeating  the  whole  debate  over  the  Free  Presbyterian  Disruption  is 


"Xl  — 

Ibid.,  197.  Emphasis  mine. 

38 

While  there  was  a great  appreciation  of  the  Gaelic  language  as  having  in  some 
ways  a special  place,  this  was  not  an  uncritical  pro-Gaelic  stance.  The  Free 
Presbyterians  never  hesitated  to  criticise  methods  of  promoting  the  language  which 
they  felt  to  be  unscriptural,  such  as  the  use  of  “vain  songs  and  dancing”.  (D.  Beaton, 
Memoir,  Diary  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Macfarlane,  Dingwall  (Inverness, 
1929),  46).  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  supporters  of  the  Gaelic  language  who 
saw  the  contribution  of  the  clergy  as  being  of  a poor  standard  if  not  downright 
detrimental.  Malcolm  MacFarlane,  in  a paper  presented  to  the  Gaelic  Society  of 
Glasgow,  said  that,  “The  standard  of  preaching  in  the  Gaelic  language  in  Scotland  is 
that  of  the  illiterate,  and  few  clerics  can  write  a passable  Gaelic  article  for 
publication..  . To  their  minds  anything  is  good  enough  for  Gaelic  preaching.”  (M. 
MacFarlane,  “The  Gaelic  Language  and  the  People  who  speak  it”,  in  The  Old 
Highlands;  Papers  Read  Before  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Glasgow  1895-1906  (Glasgow 
1908),  302). 
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language  which  reveals  that  the  two  sides  were  constantly  making 
assumptions  about  each  other,  assumptions  based  on  old  prejudices  and 
old  conflicts.  And  one  of  the  commonest  Lowland  assumptions  - 
sometimes  implicit  but  more  often  stated  directly  - was  that  the 
Highlanders  were  cut-off,  ill-informed  and  prone  to  following  leaders 
unhesitatingly.  The  fact  that  Patrick  Carnegie  Simpson,  writing  some 
twenty-seven  years  later  in  his  biography  of  Robert  Rainy,  could  refer 
to  those  Highlanders  who  left  the  Free  Church  over  the  1892 
Declaratory  Act  as  “an  impressionable  and  uninformed  people”39  is  one 
indication  of  the  lasting  impact  of  this  particular  conviction.  Even 
Thomas  McLauchlan’s  biographer,  W.  K.  Leask,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  “the  Celtic  race  is  prone  to  follow  leaders  and  not  institutions.”40 
Norman  Walker,  who  at  vanous  times  edited  the  Free  Church 
Missionary  Record , the  Family  Treasury , and  the  Presbyterian,  was 
one  influential  Free  Church  minister  whose  stance  on  this  matter  was 
clear.  Refernng  to  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1892  and  the  resultant  Free 
Presbyterian  Disruption,  Walker  maintained  that  the  Highlanders  had 
been  led  astray  and  deceived.  Although  the  Act  was  “one  of  the  most 
innocent  that  the  church  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  adopt,”  yet  the 
Highlanders  had  been  misled  by  leaders  who  should  have  known  better: 
“[it]  was  expounded  in  ways  which  ...  resulted  in  a secession.”41  He 
argued  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  Declaratory  Act  itself  which  had 
caused  the  Free  Presbyterian  Disruption  as  the  way  in  which  it  was 
explained  to  the  Highlanders.  The  Act,  he  said,  was  an  innocent  piece 
of  well-meaning  legislation, 

but  a different  account  of  it  was  given  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  most  outstanding  secession  from  the  Free 
Church  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Disruption  42 

Despite  the  fact  that  debate  over  Confessional  Revision  had  taken  the 


39  Simpson,  Rainy,  ii,  129. 

40  W.  K.  Leask,  Dr  Thomas  McLauchlan  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1905),  168. 

41  N.  L.  Walker,  Chapters  from  the  History  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1895),  140. 

42  Ibid.,  140. 
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form  of  a long-running  and  rather  sophisticated  exchange  of  views, 
with  countless  meetings  held  all  over  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
Walker’s  analysis  was  that  the  Highlands  took  part  in  “the  most 
outstanding  secession  from  the  Free  Church  since  the  Disruption”  as  a 
result  of  being  fed,  and  readily  digesting,  a spunous  version  of  the 
truth.  As  Walker  continued: 

It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  any  number  of  them  had  the 
words  of  the  Act  really  in  their  hands.  ..  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  many  of  them  lost  faith  in  the  Free  Church. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  Highlands  have  been  imposed  upon 
and  deceived  and  we  may  hope  that  when  the  truth  is  known, 
they  will  return,  in  their  entirety,  to  their  allegiance  43 

When  he  argued  that  “a  gross  perversion  of  the  Act  ...  was  no  doubt 
accepted  in  all  simplicity”,44  he  was  perpetuating  the  old  notion  that  the 
guileless  and  unthinking  Highlanders  were  simply  doing  as  they  were 
told  by  their  unscrupulous  leaders.  Not  that  it  was  really  their  fault, 
conceded  Walker,  as  they  displayed  a 

tendency  to  move  in  masses  ...  the  habit  of  following  leaders 
[is]  a remnant  of  the  old  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  chiefs. 

Indeed,  he  had  even  managed  to  discover  that  “individuality  is  less 
common  in  the  Highlands  than  in  the  Lowlands.”45  Statements  such  as 
this  would  be  remarkable  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  were  so 
common,  from  both  secular  and  religious  sources. 

For  Walker  was  not  alone.  In  an  article  by  the  leading  Free  Church 
layman  Alexander  Taylor  Innes  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 


Ibid.,  146.  In  1900,  Walker  alleged  that  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  possessed 
only  one  scholar  (John  R.  Mackay)  and  suggested  that  the  denomination  would  die 
out,  with  its  members  rejoining  the  Free  Church  or  going  into  the  Establishment. 
British  Weekly,  14  February,  1900,  405.  See  also  “The  Latest  Opinion  of  Free 
Presbyterianism”,  The  Free  Presbyterian  Magazine,  vol.  4,  no.  1 1 (March,  1900), 
401,  and  J.  L.  MacLeod,  “John  Robertson  MacKay”,  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church 
History  and  Theology,  edd.  N.  M.  de  S.  Cameron  et  al.  (Edinburgh,  1993),  520 

44  Walker,  Chapters,  146. 

45  Ibid.,  132. 
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Review  of  1872  he  would  have  found  similar  views.  In  that  article  Innes 
stated: 

The  Celtic  nature  has  an  extraordinary  attraction  to  powerful 
personalities  ...  the  men  who  ‘followed  Pnnce  Charlie’  must 
always  have  someone  to  follow;  and  when  they  follow  they  do  it 
loyally  and  unquestiomngly.46 

He  argued  that  the  only  decision  that  the  religious  Highlander  felt 
himself  obliged  to  make  was  which  man  he  was  going  to  follow: 

Having  made  up  his  mind  who  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  right,  he 
is  relieved  of  the  (to  him)  most  irksome  duty  of  considering 
each  new  situation  as  it  comes  up  on  its  merit  - relieved  from  it 
in  the  most  gratifying  of  all  ways,  by  the  necessity  of  going  in 
enthusiastically  for  the  man  or  men  who  have  been  found  to  be 
champions  of  the  right.  ..  In  private,  parochial  and  social 
religious  life  it  is  the  same.  Their  whole  literature  bears  witness 
to  it.47 

“The  process  of  independent  thought”,  Innes  informed  his  reader,  is 
far  less  popular  among  serious  minds  in  the  North  than  it  is  with  the 
corresponding  class  in  the  South.”48  Another  of  Principal  Rainy’s 
biographers,  David  Gibb  Mitchell,  made  much  the  same  point  as 
Walker  and  Innes  when  he  informed  his  readers  of 

the  simple,  backward,  but  righteous  and  rugged  people  ...  [who] 
were  a great  race  and  lacked  the  brighter  spirits  of  the  towns  to 
quicken  and  lead  them  on  ...  they  required  a leader  to  follow.49 

Patrick  Carnegie  Simpson  was  one  more  Free  Churchman  who 
believed  that  the  Highlanders  were  easily-led.  He  argued  that  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Disruption  of  1892  was  the  result  of  the  “incredible”  and 


46  Innes,  “Religion  of  the  Highlands”,  435.  It  was  a view  which  Innes  expressed 
more  than  once:  “The  men  who  followed  Prince  Charlie  must  always  have  someone 
to  follow....”  (A.  T.  Innes,  Chapters  of  Reminiscence  (London,  1913),  10). 

47  Innes,  “Religion  of  the  Highlands”,  436. 

48  Ibid.,  433. 

49  D.  G Mitchell,  The  Life  of  Robert  Rainy  (Glasgow,  n.d),  160. 
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“most  violent  language”  being  used  by  people  who  “had  led  their 
people  to  the  brink  of  secession  and  then,  at  the  last  moment, 
themselves  drew  back.”50  He  had  nothing  but  obloquy  for  what  he 
described  as 

the  violent  and  virulent  language  used  by  the  men  - sometimes 
even  amid  the  sacredness  of  a communion  season  ...  which 
incited  an  impressionable  and  uninformed  people  to  shake  the 
dust  of  the  Free  Church  off  their  feet  if  this  "vile  Act’  were 
passed 51 

Again,  there  was  no  consideration  even  of  the  possibility  that  some  of 
those  who  left  the  Free  Church  might  have  done  so  out  of  principle,  and 
after  careful  consideration.  Kenneth  Macdonald,  the  Free  Church 
minister  at  Applecross  and  no  friend  of  the  Free  Presbyterians,  argued 
that  many  people  joined  the  Free  Presbyterian  Disruption  precisely 
because  they  had  been  misled  from  the  pulpit: 

we  find  that  assertions  of  the  wildest  kind  make  impressions  on 
some  minds  with  whom  the  clearest  reasoning  in  sober 
language  go  for  nothing.  Our  Highland  people  are  very 
credulous  and  very  excitable,  and  consequently  they  are  easily 
alarmed  and  roused  by  religious  questions  whether  they 
understand  them  or  not.32 

This  is  a quite  staggering  stance  from  a man  who  was  not  only  himself 
a Highland  minister  but  who  was  Highland  bom;  presumably  he 
considered  the  fact  that  he  could  give  an  Edinburgh  address  on  his 
Preface  exempted  him  from  being  counted  as  one  of  the  Free  Church’s 
“Highland  people”.  MacDonald  argued  that,  in  the  future,  the 
Highlanders  would  not  be  so  easily  duped  as  they  had  been  in  1 893 : 

The  schoolmaster  is  now  abroad,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
rising  generation  will  not  be  so  easily  imposed  upon  by 

50  Simpson,  Rainy,  ii,  129. 

Ibid.,  ii,  129.  Emphasis  mine. 

K.  Macdonald,  Social  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Highlands  (Edinburgh,  1902), 
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priestcraft  as  their  grandmothers  were.  I have  no  doubt  the  day 
is  coming  when  native  intelligence  will  be  more  fully  developed, 
and  when  our  Highland  people  in  general  will  resist  all  attempts 
to  befool  them.53 

In  this  he  is  echoing  the  views  of  Pnncipal  Rainy  himself.  In  May 
1894,  speaking  about  the  Free  Presbyterian  Disruption,  Rainy  stated 
that, 

in  regard  to  the  two  ministers  who  had  taken  part  in  these 
secessions,  he  did  not  feel  any  strong  disposition  to  complain  of 
them  either,  although  he  very  much  regretted  their  step,  He 
believed  that  both  of  them  had  been  laid  hold  of,  and  exploded, 
as  it  were,  into  space  by  forces  with  the  origination  of  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  for  the  effects  of  which  they  had  no 
special  responsibility.54 

The  picture  again  being  painted  was  of  the  poor  benighted  Highlander 
faithfully  following  his  leaders,  blissfully  unaware  that  these  leaders 
were  themselves  being  led. 

Another  area  of  Lowland  criticism  of  the  “religion  of  the 
Highlands”  is  perhaps  even  more  important  in  the  context  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Disruption  of  1893.  This  is  the  allegation  that  the 
Highlanders  resisted  ecclesiastical  changes  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  were  changes.  It  was  a consistent  line  of  the  Lowland  liberals,  and 
one  with  which  they  sought  to  trivialise  and  belittle  Highland  resistance 
to  innovations  in  worship  and  to  changes  in  the  doctrinal  position  of  the 
Free  Church;  it  fitted  particularly  well  the  Free  Presbyterian  Disruption 
of  1893.  Patrick  Carnegie  Simpson’s  lengthy  analysis  of  reasons  for 
Highland  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  innovation,  as  a truly  remarkable 
indication  of  the  mind-set  of  that  section  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged,  is  worth  quoting  at  some  length. 

Simpson  referred  to  the  changes  which  were  taking  place  within  the 
pale  of  the  Free  Church,  listing  such  developments  as  Biblical 


53  Ibid.,  247-48. 
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criticism,  the  evangelism  of  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  the  introduction  of 
hymns  and  organs  into  public  worship.  He  then  went  on  to  appraise  the 
reasons  for  the  negative  Highland  response: 

Behind  the  ramparts  of  the  Grampians  and  in  the  distant 
Hebrides  a people  of  different  race  and  different  tongue  heard 
of  all  these  changes  from  afar.  They  were  constitutionally 
prejudiced  against  all  changes,  for  their  lives,  physically  and 
intellectually,  knew  little  variety  and,  in  many  things, 
traditional  usage  had  become  to  them  sacred.  Besides,  they  had 
been  poisoned  in  their  minds  with  suspicion  and  hostility 
against  all  changes  promoted  by  the  Church  in  the  south. 
Moreover,  these  movements  were  extraordinarily  rapid;  and  the 
whole  environment  of  these  people  made  their  thoughts  move 
slowly,  because  their  character  was  moulded,  not  by  the 
novelties  of  the  outer  world  and  amid  the  excitement  of  the 
hour,  but  by  undisturbed  introspections  on  an  eternal  world 
within,  and  under  the  solemn  influences  of  the  slow-moving 
round  of  nature  and  the  unaltering  hills  and  the  overarching  sky 
and  the  great  sea.  Their  whole  mental  being  became  thus 
something  that  was  set.  And  being  set,  how  easily  was  it  found 
set  against  such  changes  as  these  that  touched  things  so  near 
and  sacred.  They  fastened  - naturally,  inevitably  - on  the 
familiar  things  these  movements  were  taking  away  or  losing. 

And  with  wounded  hearts,  as  men  who  were  being  robbed  of 
the  very  treasure  of  their  homes,  they  stood  on  the  defensive.  Of 
course,  the  result  was  that  they  confounded  essentials  and  non- 
essentials:  in  a time  of  transition,  only  education  delivers  from 
that.55 

In  many  respects  this  analysis  reveals  much  more  about  Simpson’s 
attitude  than  it  does  about  Highland  religion,  moving  as  it  does  from 
environmental  to  psychological  to  sociological  explanations  for  the  fact 
that  the  Highlanders  did  not  think  like  him.  In  one  paragraph  Simpson 
succeeded  in  including  almost  every  single  one  of  the  assumptions 


55  Simpson,  Rainy,  i,  448-449. 
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which  were  clouding  the  relationship  between  the  Highlands  and  the 
Lowlands  within  the  Free  Church. 

Simpson  argued  in  conclusion  that  the  Highlanders’  defensiveness 
tended  to  become  extremist,  as  they  responded  to  the  shifting  tides  of 
opinion  in  the  south  by  becoming  even  more  stringent  advocates  of 
plenary  inspiration  of  Scnpture,  of  the  Divine  Decrees,  of  the  darker 
side  of  religion  - they  “let  the  gloom  of  a stem  and  exacting  religion 
settle  deeper,  like  the  mist  on  their  mountains.”56  As  Simpson 
concluded: 

the  problem  of  the  Highlands  within  a progressive  Church 
passing  through  the  transitions  of  the  nineteenth  century  takes 
on  the  shades  of  pathos.  ..  It  was  inevitable  in  the  sense  that  the 
breach  must  come  some  day  between  a section  of  the  Church 
that  lived  its  life  in  the  progressive  movement  of  the  thought  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  a section  that  took  an  attitude  to  this 
wholly  of  isolation  and  opposition.57 

There  is  some  truth  in  such  a general  observation,  but  given  the  attitude 
of  men  like  Simpson,  the  real  reason  for  the  inevitability  of  the  eventual 
breach  between  the  Highland  and  Lowland  sections  of  the  Free  Church 
might  well  lie  elsewhere. 

Patrick  Carnegie  Simpson  was  not  the  only  prominent  Free  Church 
liberal  to  respond  in  this  manner  to  the  Highland  attitude  towards 
religious  change.  Norman  Walker  believed  that  an  area  like  the 
Highlands  was  “in  especial  danger  during  a transition  period”,  with 
prudence  and  open-mindedness  being  needed  more  there  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,58  while  David  Gibb  Mitchell  said  this  of  the 
Highlanders: 

They  are  sternly  religious,  and  wish  no  progress.  Give  them  the 
Bible  and  the  old  doctrines,  and  nothing  need  advance.59 


56  Ibid.,  i,  450. 

57  Ibid.,  i,  451. 

58  Walker,  Chapters,  148. 

59  Mitchell,  Rainy,  159. 
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A T.  Innes,  in  turn,  laid  stress  on  the  introspective  and  melancholy 
aspects  of  the  Highlander’s  character  which  he  believed  contributed  to 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  what  he  styled  as  ’‘dogma  The  love  of 
dogma  and  orthodoxy  was,  argued  Innes,  “inherent  in  the  Celtic 
nature”,  and  he  was  careful  to  point  out  what  he  meant  by  orthodox  , 
explaining  that  orthodoxy  was  not  necessarily  “truth”.  It  was,  he  said, 
“the  tendency  to  reverence  and  submission  which  gives  to  dogma  its 
over-bearing  power  in  this  region”.60  Nobody,  it  seemed,  resisted 
change  because  they  had  considered  each  proposed  change  on  its  merits 
and  then  rejected  them. 

Although  it  can  be  argued  that  misunderstanding  was  what  lay  at 
the  root,  the  Highland-Lowland  division  in  the  Free  Church  went  much 
deeper  than  that  misunderstanding.  Simpson,  in  looking  at  Rainy’s 
performance  in  the  years  following  the  Robertson  Smith  Crisis, 
observed  that. 

Principal  Rainy’s  career  had,  from  this  time  forward,  a 
permanent  problem  which  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  describe 
in  order  to  understand  his  whole  subsequent  life.  ..  The  problem 
was  the  Highlands.61 

Rainy  and  Simpson  were  both  well  aware  that  they  had  a “problem”  in 
the  Highlands  - a problem  which  Simpson  himself  acknowledged  had 
led  to  the  situation  where  “Principal  Rainy  - ‘Black  Rainy’  - was 
denounced  as  a traitor  to  the  truth”;62  one  water  even  compared  Rainy 
to  the  Pope.63  As  one  writer  who  had  been  raised  in  a Free  Church 
manse  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  amusingly  put  it: 

I was  raised  and  nounshed  on  the  iniquity,  the  grasping 
worldliness  and  the  vindictive  chicanery  of  the  Reverend 
Principal  Robert  Rainy  of  the  Free  Church  College,  a man  in 
whose  devious  heart  there  glimmered  not  a spark  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  charity.  ..  I must  plead  guilty  to  a charge  of 


60  Ibid.,  432. 
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partial  counsel  if  I descnbe  Pnncipal  Rainy  as  a trimmer,  lax  in 
doctrine  and  pnnciple,  a subverser  of  constitutions,  and  an 
opportunist  “skilled  in  the  science  of  exigencies”;  for  I picked 
up  these  epithets  when  I was  at  my  most  impressionable.64 

As  the  Highlanders  themselves  recognized,  the  problem  with  Rainy 
was  that  he  appeared  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  divide  too  often  for  it  to 
be  mere  coincidence: 

Dr.  Rainy’s  great  abilities  and  extensive  influence  cannot  be 
questioned,  but  it  is  too  true  that  these  have  been  exercised  in 
connection  with  all  the  public  questions  which  have  agitated  the 
Church,  in  opposition  to  the  Highlanders  and  their  most  trusted 
leaders.65 

For  all  Rainy’s  claims  that  he  loved  the  Highlanders,  and  the  claims  of 
Mitchell  that  the  Highlanders  loved  Rainy,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Highlands  were  a problem  for  Ramy’s  leadership  which  would  not  go 
away.  Far  from  seeing  the  Highlands  romantically,  as  a constituency 
filled  with  loyal  and  Godly  Free  Churchmen,  to  those  proposing  radical 
change  in  the  Church  the  Highlanders  were  a “problem”  wrapped  in 
what  David  Gibb  Mitchell  memorably  called  “their  mantle  of 
prejudice”.66  It  was  a problem  to  which  they  frequently  reacted  with 
patronising  and  intolerant  tones. 

The  Highland  Attitude 

Before  concluding,  an  important  caveat  has  to  be  made.  It  would  be 
quite  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  all  the  impetus  for  the  divide  in 
the  Free  Church  came  from  one  direction  only.  There  is  ample  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  Highlanders  looked  askance  at  the  religion  of  the 
Lowland  Free  Church,  considering  themselves  in  many  ways  to  be  a 
separate  and  indeed  superior  denomination.  Many  religious 
communities  in  the  Highlands  displayed  a degree  of  doctrinal  and 


64  A.  Phillips,  My  Uncle  George.  The  Respectful  Recollections  of  a Backslider  in  a 
Highland  Manse  (London,  1984),  35,  36. 

65  “The  Gaelic  Record  of  the  Free  Church”,  The  Signal , November  1888,  339. 
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intellectual  rigidity  which  must  have  forced  the  cracks  in  the  Free 
Church  to  open  wider.  To  a frustrated  Lowland  representative  of  what 
Carnegie  Simpson  called  the  “progressive  movement”,  this  must  often 
have  seemed  like  living  proof  of  many  of  his  assumptions.  Highlanders 
often  viewed  the  Free  Church  in  the  Lowlands  as  a source  of  iniquity 
and  error,  with  the  southern  university  cities  seen  as  fountain-heads  of 
the  “new  theology”.  There  is  a considerable  body  of  evidence  which 
suggests  that  in  many  ways  the  Highlanders  considered  themselves  to 
be  superior  to  the  Lowlanders  when  it  came  to  religion. 

John  Kennedy’s  celebrated  Highland  apologia , The  Days  of  the 
Fathers  in  Ross-shire,  is  one  text  which  may  with  some  justification  be 
interpreted  as  a Highland  claim  of  religious  superiority.  Kennedy 
himself  accepted  that  it  was  a work  which  was  open  to  this 
interpretation,  admitting  in  the  preface  to  the  book’s  second  edition  of 
1861: 

I expected  that  its  Highland  tone,  and  its  seemingly  anti- 
Lowland  spirit,  would  have  excited  prejudice  in  some  minds 
against  it.  Its  thorough  Highlandism  I neither  tried,  nor  was  I 
able,  to  prevent.  I was  very  often  translating  from  Gaelic  as  I 
wrote,  and  I could  not  quite  hide  the  tartan  under  the  English 
mantle.67 

Horatius  Bonar,  for  one,  did  not  believe  that  Kennedy  had  any 
confidence  in  the  piety  or  theology  of  the  Lowlands”,  and  said  that  any 
reader  of  Kennedy  would  be  left  in  no  doubt  that  the  real  Gospel  was 
not  preached  in  the  Lowlands.68  As  Bonar  put  it  towards  the  close  of 
his  argument: 

What  an  untrustworthy  race  we  ‘Southrons’  are!  All  we  do 
seems  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  North!69 


68  ^ Kennedy,  The  Days  of  the  Fathers  in  Ross-shire  (Inverness,  1861),  xi. 
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Kenneth  Ross  has  suggested  that  Kennedy’s  primary  ecclesiastical 
loyalty  was  not  to  the  Free  Church  but  to  the  distinctive  religion  of  the 
region  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured,70  and  indeed  he  had  on  at  least 
two  occasions  talked  about  a Highland  secession  in  response  to  changes 
within  the  Free  Church.71 

Something  of  the  bellicose  stance  which  he  took  towards  his 
opponents  in  the  South  can  be  divined  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  The  Days  of  the  Fathers,  written  by  him  in  1866.  There  he 
used  the  analogy  of  his  book  being  a weapon.  In  a colourful  section  he 
admitted  that  the  book  was  a gun  which  could  have  done  with  a new 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  but  that  nevertheless, 

believing  that  it  was  charged  with  truth  before,  and  having  no 
desire  to  change  or  to  reserve  my  ammunition;  and  many  hard 
blows,  which  were  meant  to  shatter,  having  failed  to  disable  it, 
it  is  now  for  the  fourth  time  loaded,  and  is  ready  to  go  off.72 

The  military  language  used  in  the  debate  is  worth  mentioning.  What  it 
reveals  is  significant;  a willingness  to  use  warlike  vocabulary 
frequently  predates  actual  warfare,  and  the  more  bellicose  the  language, 
the  more  lasting  any  divide  usually  becomes.  Highland  conservatives 
looked  on  the  Grampian  Mountains  as  providing  a barrier  against  the 
progress  of  doctrines  with  which  they  disagreed,  and  made  the 
following  historical  comparison: 

as  long  ago  the  mountains  formed  a rampart  that  prevented  the 
further  progress  northward  of  the  Roman  invader,  so  we  trust 
the  threefold  cord  ...  of  doctrine,  of  national  religion,  and  of 
scnptural  worship,  will  not  be  easily  broken  in  Highland  hearts 
and  in  Highland  homes,  and  that  the  wave  of  sensationalism, 
and  doctrinal  error,  and  innovation  in  the  worship  of  God, 


70  K.  Ross,  “Calvinists  in  Controversy;  John  Kennedy,  Horatius  Bonar  and  the 
Moody  Mission  of  1873-74”,  Scottish  Bulletin  of  Evangelical  Theology , vol.  9,  no.  1 
(Spring  1991),  60. 
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which  has  set  in  of  late  in  so  threatening  a way,  will  have  spent 
its  force  without  submerging  the  religion  of  Christ  as  it  has 
hitherto  existed  among  us....73 

In  some  ways  it  was  all  inverse  intellectual  snobbery;  from  the 
Highland  perspective  the  Lowland  intellectuals,  for  all  their  learning, 
lacked  the  “one  thing  needful”.  The  Highlander  seemed  to  look  at  the 
Lowlands’  religion  and  utter  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee  in  all  sincerity, 
thanking  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  (Southern)  men  were.  For  all  its 
sincerity,  though,  it  reflected  an  unequivocal  feeling  of  superiority 
which  in  turn  made  its  contribution  to  the  widening  gulf  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  nineteenth-century  Free  Church. 

Clearly,  there  was  precious  little  Christian  love  and  brotherly 
understanding  flowing  south  from  the  Highland  part  of  the  Free 
Church.  The  Highlanders  felt  themselves  both  beleaguered  and 
wronged,  facing  what  they  considered  to  be  the  virtual  tyranny  of  the 
majority;  this  helped  to  produce  what  can  be  called  a “laager 
mentality”.  The  situation  worried  the  Highlanders,  but  they  were  either 
unaware  or  unconcerned  that  their  own  attitude,  of  holding  what  they 
had  at  all  costs,  was  contributing  in  large  measure  to  the  impending 
rupture  in  the  Free  Church.  Ultimately,  if  the  price  for  purity  of 
worship  and  the  Old  Paths  as  they  saw  them  was  to  be  the  splitting  up 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  to  them  a price  worth  paying. 

Conclusion 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  divisive  nature  of  the  Lowland-Highland 
relationship  was  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the  formation  of 
ideas  and  reactions  to  ideas  within  the  nineteenth  century  Free  Church. 
In  particular,  it  played  a major  part  in  the  Free  Presbyterian  Disruption 
of  1893.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  for  an  influential  section  of  the  Free 
Church  in  the  Lowlands,  the  Highland  interpretation  of  religion  and  the 
resultant  attitude  to  change  was  obscurantist,  inexcusable  and 
extremely  exasperating.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  believe  that  many  of 
them  were  too  sad  to  see  the  “Highland  Host”  go  its  own  way  in  the 
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two  breaks  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  some  ways,  this  was  much  more  than  a disagreement  over  modes 
of  worship,  or  “love  of  dogma”,  or  Westminster  Calvinism.  Arguably  it 
was  a nineteenth-century  manifestation  of  ancient  Lowland  prejudices 
transposed  to  an  ecclesiastical  setting.  It  was  greatly  heightened  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Highlanders  who  saw  themselves  as  beleaguered, 
belittled,  and  wronged.  The  pressures  for  division  in  the  Free  Church 
were  coming  from  both  sides  of  the  Highland  Line.  This  mutual 
antagomsm  did  not  alone  split  the  Free  Church  in  1893,  of  course  - the 
causes  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Disruption  were  many  and  complex, 
and  remain  the  subject  of  heated  debate  today  - but  the  role  of  the 
Highland-Lowland  divide  has  been  ignored  far  too  often  in  the  past, 
and  deserves  to  be  given  more  careful  consideration. 
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